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INTERVIEW WITH KARL LANDSTROM 





This is an interview with Karl Landstrom conducted in his home 
with Hans Stuart, a writer-editor at the BLM Service Center, and 
Jim Muhn, Land Law Historian at the BLM Service Center in 
Denver. And it's May 23, 1988. The beginning of this interview 
was not transcribed. 




















KARL: Well, the other thing I did this morning while I was 
thinking of your visit was to give you this brief. I see you 
have. 





HANS: Yes, thank you. 


KARL: Something about the heading here. 


HANS: Yes, we want that kind of personal information, and it 
might be good to start our interview with you kind of describing 
where you came from, where you grew up, where you went to 
school, and then we'd like you list your jobs. Where did you 
start in the federal government and kind of lead up until you 
came into BLM? 





KARL: Well, as I was telling you at lunch, I came from Lebanon, 
Oregon, and attended the University of Oregon with a Bachelor 
and Master’s Degree in economics. And then I spent three years 
as an Army officer in the Civilian Conservation Corps in a 
Forest Service Camp and a soil conservation camp in Oregon. And 
then, my first civil service job which was in Washington, DC, as 
farm economist in the Department of Agriculture. 
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HANS: Foreign economist. 


KARL: Farm. 


HANS: Oh, farm, okay. 


KARL: Farm, agricultural economist. 


JIM: Would that be the Bureau of Agricultural Economists? 





KARL: Yes the old BAE. 


HANS: What year was that? 





KARL: 1937. Then I moved back out West in the next year, 38, 
and worked as a field agricultural economist or land economist 
in various parts of the southwest on flood control plans and 
studies. And cooperated with people from the Forest Service and 
Soil Conservation Service. And then moved to Amarillo, Texas, 
where I was in charge of land economics research in the Great 
Plains region of BAE. And left there to go to World War II as 
an Army Officer. I was there four years. Got my job back at 
the same grade and pay level. Pay level was a little higher, 
but my fellow economists had all been advanced two grades while 
I was away. And unfortunately, the Congress became less 
enamored of our BAE organization and cut it to shreds. And I 
ended up as the only employee without any office or without any 
secretary in the Pacific Northwest Region in the Division of 
Land Economics. So, I then got a chance to join BLM as a 
Regional Chief of Land Planning in 1953. 
























































HANS: Would that be 49? I remember your letter. 


KARL: In ’49, I'm sorry. '’49, correct. I worked there under 
Dan Golby; he was the Regional Administrator. I made a trip or 
two back to Washington to confer with other fellow regional 
chiefs in land planning. Land planning was very controversial, 
of course. We were being swamped. 




















HANS: Why was that? 


KARL: It was extremely controversial because in most regions, 
we were being swamped with homestead applications and desert 


land applications, and small tract applications on a very 
commercial basis by what we call land locators. And this is 
where the backlog was being to build up. And there was sharp 
controversy within the Bureau's ranks, within the professional 
ranks as to the advisability of {**retowing(?)**} or allowing 























various activities. Some were developmental minded; some were 
conservation minded. Some wanted to at least reserve 
recreational trails or ways to get access to rivers or lakes and 











that sort of thing even though the land was being transferred 
away. Others like myself had experience in water conservation 
and irrigation economics. I didn't want to allow public land to 
go for desert land entries or homesteads where the soils were 
inadequate or where the water was inadequate. Here's where I 
had difficulty with Edward Woosley later. But this time Ed 
Woosley was the State Land Commissioner in Boise, Idaho. I told 
him at that time rather well. But I and my staff had been 
rejecting quite a number. There were several hundred pending in 
Idaho, maybe more than 300. So, this was quite controversial 
especially in our case up there because we had some of it in 
Idaho at the time. This was a number of years after that. 
Quite developmentally minded. They needed more agriculture, 
more farmers, more opportunity for young farmers to have places 
and this was agitated by professional land locators who were 
wanting to extract a pretty large fee per acre for filing these 
applications and expected more or less to be handled routinely 
and all allowed. 

























































































HANS: Can I ask, how did you feel knowing this, you know, that 
you were doing something kind of controversial? Did you ever 
feel? 


KARL: Well, I probably wasn't too alert to the fact it would be 
as controversial as it turned out to be. I thought it was 
fairly routine because of my background. 





HANS: Because these lands were not suited to. 








KARL: As a professional in this field, I had started irrigation 
economics. I had helped prepare research of publications in the 
Department of Agriculture on irrigation economics. I knew 

something about it. And the employee I had over in Idaho was a 














geologist and was well advised on ground water matters and 
irrigation matters. So, we didn't realize, and I didn't 
realize, perhaps, until I was threatened, so to speak, by the 
land locator himself. He came to my office and treated me 
rather harshly and almost demanded that I immediately allow it, 
or he would see to it that something were done. This came to a 
head as I perhaps have already written to you in 1953, early 
after Ed Woosley, my good friend, became the Director of the 
Bureau. 

















HANS: Ah, that's the connection. 


KARL: And it was reported to me by my employee in Idaho, the 
geologist, that he'd been told he would lose his job unless he 
changed his view on these matters. And not only that that I 
myself would be transferred to Washington and have a certain 
title in the staff in Washington. And all this came to pass in 
respect to me. Not in respect to the geologist. He stayed on 
the job. But I was, I received a telephone call two weeks later 
from the administrative head in BLM in Washington notifying me 
only then that I was to be transferred, precisely as I had been 
arlier alerted from this outside source. And, not only that, 
but Roscoe Bell who was our regional administrator at that time, 
and who was inclined to back me up on my, who had backed me up, 
was also told that he'd been transferred to Alaska. So that 
eliminated the two key people who were holding out rather a 
whole allowance of desert land entries in Idaho. Got them 
out of the way. That's when I probably first understood how or 
how personally effective this might have become. So, this got 
Ed Woosley and he said well, he agreed that outside people 
should not influence or dictate personnel actions. 
















































































HANS: Now, who said that? 


KARL: Ed Woosley, the Director. He did not approve of having 
outside persons influence or dictate personnel actions, but I 
could put two and two together. As I told you a while ago, 
don't want to press this too much. I probably ought not say too 
much about it. It may be too personal now. 














HANS: Well, this sort of thing has happened to several BLM 
employees. I'd appreciate it if you'd review that sidebar I 
drafted for you because I did mention that you learned of your 
impending transfer to Washington from a land locator. 








KARL: That's right. 


HANS: Because you had declined to approve certain applications. 


KARL: Not all, but some. 


HANS: We didn't go, yeah. I didn't go into any more detail 
than that. You can look at that at your leisure and mail it 
back to me. 





KARL: Okay. 


HANS: One thing we liked to or I'd like to know about a little 
bit more is what you did in the 50s in Washington. In your two 
letters, you didn't touch into that too much. 











KARL: I came here in 1953 in the spring. And was Chief of 
Research and Analysis which is fairly uninteresting and routine 
job. I realized I had been kind of put out of my place by the 
powers that be. And the new Associate Director, Bill Guernsey 
came in with Ed Woosley, once told me that he thought that my 
job didn't amount to anything, that any woman could do the job, 
you know. Yeah, he gave he the old heave-ho, sort of. I mean 
the hint was I ought to get up and get out of there, why am I 
staying on. So, matter of fact, this, among other things, 
prompted me to rebel ina way. This is why I went to law 
school. I began law school at St. Paul. I did it for another 
reason which was that I'd hobnobbed with some very fine lawyers 
in Portland, Oregon, in my military side. When I left Portland, 
one of things that was distasteful was that I was Chief of Staff 
of the 104th Timberwolf Trading Division of the Army. I was 
slated to become his Commanding General in a year or so. I was 
told by the existing Commanding General to whom I was Chief of 







































































Staff. So naturally I didn't like to leave and miss out on that 
opportunity. But fortunately, I was able to and there were 
other lawyers. He was a lawyer and others. I sort of admired 
what they had accomplished, what they were doing. And here I 
was sort of put back on the back burner in the agency, so for 
two reasons I sort of decided I was going to rebel and do 
something about it. So, I entered law school. I went five 
years at Jordan Washington University. Got a law degree in 
1959. This immediately. But during that five or six year 
period, then I shifted over and worked as an economist in the 
lands division of BLM as Chief of Land Planning, Chief of the 
Branch of Land Classification it was. And I didn't get away 
from the controversial side of BLM, of course, because this was 
still very controversial. We had not only the desert entries 
and homestead. We had Small Tract Act. And I made a trip to 
Los Angeles and cleaned house out there. They were accepting 
applications for desert entries by the hundreds which weren't 
even properly filled out, so I began to require the land offices 
to do their job and cut off this deluge of land cases and make 
the land locators at least go through the motions of complying 
with the law. And this turned out to be controversial. So, by 
the time that I left the Bureau, I was, I got a break and I 
testified on the Hill on behalf of legislation that was pending 
several times. So, some of them generally up there on the Hill. 
So, {**Harold Hopness(?)**} was my immediate superior. He was 
head of that division, lands division. So, he learned that they 
needed a staff employee up there. So, he suggested I go apply 
which I did. Got the job. They didn't ask me. They almost 
asked me was I Democrat or was I a Republican. But they didn't 
ask me. Matter of fact in the transcript of the committee's 
meeting. Hope I'm not going to long on this. 








































































































HANS: No, not at all. 


KARL: In the transcript of the committee's meeting, when my 
name came up to be hired, and I, I wasn't in the meeting, but I 
read the transcript. Gracie Post who was the Congresswoman from 
Idaho, Hells Canyon Gracie, a wonderful woman. I came to know 
her very well. Spoke up and said I don't know about Mr. 
Landstrom. I think he might be a Republican. She was the 
ranking Democrat and Chairwoman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee. And Congress John P. Sailor of Pennsylvania spoke 
up. He was ranking minority member and ex-official member of 









































Said I don't know about him either. I think he is 
probably a Democrat but that's as close as I knew. I never, no 
one ever asked me, they didn't say. But the fact was all the 
time I was a Democrat. And I'm sorry. Correction - all the 
time I was a Republican. But by the time that I was up for that 
job and certainly by the time I returned to BLM in 1961, I was 
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land case backlog. I suffered with it too many 
fact was even before I left the Bureau in 1959 
Hill, more time was being spent in the land 














offices and our offices in Washington answering letters and 
inquiries to what happened to my case, why isn't my case being 


processed. The 


there 
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no one really had taken the bull by the horns. That's one thing 





do. And so I accomplished that the hard way 
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I was thinking about that. 
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manage. And Ch 
resolution to express a sense of Congress which I did, and which 
was adopted as I had written it before the hearing began, asking 





airman Aspinall asked me to draft a concurrent 





the President to make reports and propose legislation to correct 














this situation. And we had some legislation. The Helium Act 
came through during that time, for example. On the public lands 
side, quite a few fairly small bills came through. We had some 





field trips including the one I was mentioning at lunch which 





had to do with Phoenix, Arizona, with the squatters or 
unauthorized users problem along the lower Colorado River. I 
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HANS: What do you think Aspinall would have thought of that? 
Do you think he would have liked? 


KARL: I think he would have liked that. Yes. 


HANS: Knowing that he was one of our supporters of commodity 
people. 


KARL: Well, yes, he was in a sense. But he only asked for a 
fair shake, I think. No, he treated me with a great deal of 
respect. We got along very, very well together. And as he did 
with the other professionals on his committee staff. At that 
time, there were only five professionals on the staff. The 
entire staff of the Interior Committee and all subcommittees. 
Now they probably have ten times that many and are not turning 
out as much work in my humble estimation. No, he and the. And 
it was nonpartisan, you see. As I say nobody asked me and I 
didn't say what my political affiliations were which were very 
weak really. But we were hired as professionals to serve all 
members of both sides. So, when a bill was before the House, on 
the House Floor, two of us went over. It was immaterial whether 
one of us went with the Democrat or one with the Republican. We 
both went onto the House Floor we did what with the papers to 
back them up if they needed some technical help with a piece of 
paper of whatever it was. So, I think that Chairman Aspinall 
would concur on the importance of professionalship in public 
land management as opposed to short-term political sources of 
administrators and staff. And, as I mentioned, the Public Lands 
Foundation just formed as that as one of its main planks which 
is to try to encourage professionals in the ranks of BLM. 

That's one of their most important points. They've noticed too 
much as I have of a tendency to get in people. As a matter of 
fact, some people haven't even met the professional 
qualifications as the Act requires. Two cases I can think of 
and I won't prolong that. I won't go into details, but I think 
in two cases, the Act was violated. 
































































































































HANS: I want to go back real quickly, you mentioned you got 
your law degree in 1959. Did you specialize in the area of 
public lands or was it a general kind of law degree? 


KARL: No, there was no and is no back here as far as I know any 


specialty in that field. No, I took a straight law degree. 


HANS: JIM, did you have any other questions on the 
We're marching forward pretty fast. 


JIM: No, not really. Where were you in relation to Irving 
Senzel? We have to interview him again tomorrow. 


KARL: Irving and I were both staff personnel in the Division of 
Lands in the 1950's here in Washington and we were probably 
next-door offices and saw a lot of each other. 


JIM: So, when you were working on these desert land parcels 

when you were in the Branch of Land Classification, then you 

were probably involved in that move about oh 1958, I think it 
was, where they essentially closed a lot of southern California 
to further desert land entries based on studies of ground water 
that they had done? Were you involved in that or was that just 
after you left? It might have been in ’59 or ’60, I'm not sure. 
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KARL: I don't think that I know anything outstanding about 
that. That was going on all the time in the ’50's, I think. 





JIM: Okay. 





HANS: We're going to try to find a photo of a small tracts that 
are in Las Vegas where they just plowed the desert with these 
roads and were selling these little tracts. 




















JIM: This sort of, I guess a larger view picture. Will you 
characterize the Woosley period in terms of the type of policy 
there was? We've read certain things. We've heard from certain 
people on this. I guess we should get your opinion on that. 





HANS: Well, frankly, I would say the scales were balanced too 
much toward commercial interests pretty clearly, so. And I have 








other evidence that that balance was sort of righted after some 
of the rest of us came back in. And well, here's a piece of 
paper right here, an editorial that I just came across this 
morning from the American Forester Magazine of March 1963. And 
it refers to raising the grazing fee. And, for instance, 
actually. 











HANS: So, would that have been the first time the grazing fee 
was raised in quite a while? 








KARL: I think so. It wasn't a lot. I mean, nickels and dimes 
or something. 





HANS: But still that's raising percent. 


KARL: I don't have the exact page, but. 


HANS: Do you think I could borrow that? 


KARL: Yes. It goes on to say these are encouraging 
developments and unfortunately judging by the shafts directed at 
cattlemen and sheepmen do not view these developments 
as an effort to help them which they are but an attempt to ruin 
them which they are not. There's one indication from an outside 
source that, at least these people writing this editorial 
thought they better change with respect to grazing interests. 



































HANS: That's a very nice title, it's called. 





KARL: I know as I told you, I think, at lunch that Floyd Lee 
who has been a long-time member from New Mexico representing 
sheep on the National Advisory Board Council characterized his 
first meeting with me when I gave a talk to the National Council 
in the spring of 1961, he thought I was hard, tough, and 
uncompromising. Those are his exact words. I didn't think I 
was giving off that kind of an attitude and I didn't have that 
kind of attitude in mind. The attitude I really had was to be 





























more even handed or balanced in the whole thing, but I certainly 
had in mind writing about that I thought that it had tilted 
under Ed Woosley quite a bit in the wrong direction. And this 
is not only in the desert land matter in Idaho but generally 
speaking. This may be too harsh a judgement of Ed Woosley. And 
his judgement has to be respected. He is a very fine gentleman 
and did what he thought was best. It's just that people differ 
on these things. I know that that I did receive, this was 
Secretary Udall and Carver, did receive first class cooperation 
from so called conservation organizations generally. I did 
particularly from them. But I got good cooperation from the 
users too. I was advised nearly by all the groups to address 
them and visit with them and talk with them. So, my effort was 
sort of to be even if I could as much as I could. And I think 
one time I used the notion of someone trying to stand up 
straight when being pushed from all sides. The result is he 
does kind of stand up straighter even than if he were only being 
pushed from one side. Then he would kind of topple over but if 
you're being pushed sort of equally, you do end up fairly, well 
that wouldn't be an even keel, but it would. A mixed metaphor 
there wasn't it? 







































































JIM: One more thing. This is both a comment and a question. 
You've so kindly brought up some old scrapbooks and some things. 
Are you giving any consideration to donating any papers and 
scrapbooks you have to someplace for future reference by someone 
who might be interested in it? 




















KARL: Yes, I would. 


JIM: One of the things is we've been talking to a number of 
people. I really, probably, since I'm a member should contact 
that, you know, for instance that Marion Clawson or Rasmussen 
have either given or signed agreements with Forest History 
Society for their papers to go there. 








KARL: What Society? 


JIM: Forest History Society now in Durham, North Carolina. And 
we know Mr. Stoddard gave part of his papers to Minnesota 
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the speeches I gave for example in here. 
This is all staff meeting notes whil 
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HANS: Okay, well, there were. I took a lot of my questions. I 
got a few more minutes. From this book. When you joined a 
bunch of the ex-directors in 1968 at Colorado State University. 





KARL: Yeah. 


HANS: You remember This Public Lands symposium? 


KARL: Oh sure, yeah. 


HANS: That's really great reading. 


KARL: That's when I was trying to refer to when I mentioned 
meeting Farrington Carpenter. 





HANS: Yes, and Stoddard and you. A really wonderful collection 
of people. 


KARL: Yeah, that's right. 


HANS: And I was reading your remarks. Phillip Hoss, I guess, 
was asking you to kind of summarize your accomplishments and 
where you thought the Bureau should go. And so, there's a 
number of points, I guess, I'd like to have you expand on. The 
first one being that elimination of Area Offices, Area 
Administrators, how were you able to get that done? 














KARL: Well, I think that was fairly simple. I don't think 
there was any objection except from the Area Administrators 
themselves whose jobs were being abolished. In fact, that's the 
way I put it afterwards that I found no objection to it from 
anyone, and I don't remember if we checked too much up on the 
Hill about that. I used the device a number of times. I hada 
man working for me that had worked for one of the Senators from 
New Mexico and he knew how things sometimes worked on the Hill 
to get clearance so to speak. A couple of times when we wanted 
































to do something that had political implications, I had him go up 
on the Hill and sample opinion up there. I remember we attached 
one of his reports like that that went to Stu Udall. And Udall 
was very impressed. He said, let's have more of this. And we 
worked out. 

















HANS: So, you worked that out ahead of time? 


KARL: But this one I don't really think there was any 
opposition. It was such a natural thing to do because there 
were the fifth wheel on the wagon. 











HANS: Well, did you come up with this idea yourself? 


KARL: Oh yeah. 


HANS: Or did your staff. 


KARL: Oh, I think so. No, I think this was something I formed 
for some years before. It impressed me as being a fifth wheel 
on the wagon. 


HANS: Could you refresh my memory? I'm having a little trouble 
because we. Under Marion Clawson and there were regional 
administrators. When did we get the State Office system and the 
Area Office? Okay 











KARL: Well, the State Offices were reinforced, I think when Ed 
Woosley came in. And he rejuggled the area administrators. 

There were regions before but there were no State Offices. For 
example, from Portland, we had Oregon and Washington, which had 
been a land office in Spokane. We had Idaho. So, we had three 
Land Offices and a number of districts in Idaho and Oregon and a 
Land Office with it. But no State Offices. Ed Woosley brought 
in the State Offices. 














HANS: And so that created the two. The areas were lik 
TAPE ENDED. 





KARL: I don't want to say too much that might cast an 











unfavorable eye on my good friend Ed Woosley, but he brought in 
many outside people to populate these new jobs that were set up 
Non-BLM employees almost by the dozen came in to take over the 


top jobs. 





JIM: Were they more political or were they specialists in their 
particular fields? 





KARL: They weren't very political. They were more personal. 
The mostly had know Ed in some form or another, college mates or 
from the same part of the country or things of this sort, pretty 
much. I'm not sure that was all together the case, but many 
were had personal relationships or friendships with Ed Woosley. 
I don't think they were politicians, really. And they were 
competent people for the most part. But they distinctly, by and 
large, were not BLM professional employees. They weren't 
promoted from the ranks. Some were, some of the new State 
Directors were. I think all of them were as far as I know. But 
I remember Wes Wallace was one of the regional administrators 



















































































and I mentioned the new Associate Director came from the Forest 
Service. And the new Assistant Director from outside. Quite a 
few from the outside. And while I'm thinking of it, here's this 
thing and this is, I'll loan it to you if you want it. 
But this is a note from Frank Sergeant who at that time was the 








Executive Director of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission under Lawrence Rockefeller. Incidentally, in my 
career, I had chance to have lunch with Lawrence Rockefeller in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. It's one of the perks that you get in 
this kind of a job. But Frank Sergeant I knew very well. He, I 
met him first up in Cape Cod when I handled arrangements with 
Cape Cod National Seashore hearing up there in 1960. And he 
wrote this note to Stu Udall. Stu, just talked with Harold 
Fagan, Chairman of the Utah State Park Commission. He met with 
KARL Landstrom in Salt Lake. This is February 18, 61, I guess, 
maybe 62. I guess it was 61. He was tremendously enthusiastic 
about new cooperation with BLM. Thought you'd like to know that 
he's been bragging like hell about BLM for several years. Udall 
































tells me bully for you. So, I kept that because I like. 
HANS: That's nice. 


KARL: But this sort of thing was easy to do for me to establish 
relations what we call conservation groups because of the 
emphasis given by President Kennedy and Stu Udall himself along 
these very lines. And so, it was easy for me and kind of 
natural for me because I'd worked with National Park groups as I 
had up on the Hill. At the same time, I worked with Mine 
Association groups. So, I was fairly well known, and I liked a 
lot of people in all these groups. As I say, I really, really 
tried to deal with them fairly. 

















HANS: Well, you mentioned you tried to liberalize relations 
with citizens, and you opened the National Advisory Board 
Council and the State Advisory Boards to a more meaningful 
representation of users. 





KARL: That's right. 


HANS: How did you do that? You mentioned it was easy to kind 
of do that in general but. 


KARL: How did we get it opened up? 


HANS: Yeah. 


KARL: Well, again, I really think it was a pushover from the 
background I just mentioned to you. The impetus was there from 
what John Carver had done to get that part into the President's 
natural resources message to Congress. And Udall's interest. 
Udall called it the forest wave of conservation, remember? 




















HANS: Yeah. 


KARL: And so, it came along kind of naturally. You didn't have 


to. Matter of fact, I said several times. What we got done the 
first couple of three months was very important and fairly easy 
because the drive was on. 





HANS: The pressure, the pressure had been building up. 





KARL: So, frankly, we capitalized, BLM, we capitalized upon 
this atmosphere, and we got a lot done quickly, a lot caught up 
with us, of course, later. And the chickens came home to roost 
pretty fast actually. 








HANS: That Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Committee. 


KARL: It was a commission created by Congress. And they filed 
a report. 





HANS: And you had these pressures building for recreation. 


KARL: Oh, yeah, outdoor recreation was a big subject in these 








days. Congress had created the commission and outdoor 
recreation was a great subject. It preceded wilderness, for 
example, for a few years. And wilderness became the next big 











drive that affected public lands. But that came about 1960, 
well the wilderness drive was going in 61. They had already 
tried to get legislation and I had a little role to play in 

that. I, maybe I mentioned, I made a speech out in San 





Francisco, probably in 1962, biannual wilderness conference for 
the wilderness urging them to add BLM to the bill. I got turned 
down. I got turned down because they said, well, the idea is 
great, I mean someday maybe but we've already got in the bill 

the Forest Service lands, the Park Service lands, and the Fish 
and Wildlife lands, and that's all we can handle. Because it 
didn't look we'd even get those, the bill was hard sledding. 

So, we couldn't now add BLM because that would turn everybody so 
far away, we could lose everything. But they said. That's how 
far I was interested myself due to this momentum. And the 
wilderness bill. 









































HANS: And that was the Sierra Club you talked to? 


KARL: Yeah, I think in 1962 probably. Yeah. 





HANS: That's saying a lot because, of course, now wilderness is 
now. Well, wilderness got added during FLPMA didn't it, the 
requirements for BLM to use potential wilderness areas, that was 
FLPMA, I think. 








KARL: Yeah, BLM has been added. They weren't on the original 
bill. The Original Act of '64. 


HANS: BLM went into these areas 


KARL: Oh, they've been added. See it took a long time. I was 
a little ahead of my time. In ’62, I was pushing for it, but it 
didn't come about until about 1967 or sometime like that. 
Fifteen years later. 











HANS: That brings up a question about classification because it 
wasn't until the 1964 Classification and Multiple Use Act that 
BLM had the authority to inventory the classified lands. But 
BLM was inventorying in classified lands before the CMUA. 


























KARL: Well, let me correct a little bit about what you're 
saying. I've had trouble with Jerry O’Callaghan, you know with 
the same point. 





HANS: Good, I need to have his. 


KARL: But let me comment a bit because the way you put it; I 
don't think is technically correct. BLM lands many times were 
referred in those days to as though they're the vacant public 
lands, but they weren't. That was a total misnomer. There had 
been no vacant public lands there since 1934. Because either 
all the lands were withdrawn from any entry except under the 
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then. Well, they were part. We had trouble, critics, 
stipulations that we were putting in the mineral leases and so 
forth. In fact, I conducted a hearing once. Senator {**Ernst- 
Rain(?)**} attended. This was a few years later. The proposal 
was to issue mineral leases to one of the national forests out 
West. And a lot of people opposed this. And I held a hearing 
and I recommended that we go ahead because all kinds of 
stipulations were being made, apparently to protect the surface 
in every way as best we knew how. did the same thing 
but I didn't it. I don't know maybe he was there on the other 
side. He didn't say anything. But to get back to the point, 
the way you put it would infer that what we did in land 
classification was to withdraw the thing from but no we did the 
opposite. Everything was already withdrawn, you see. Either 
Congress or the Secretary had withdrawn everything. And that's 
still true. 
























































HANS: What was that general order, I'm sorry. 


KARL: It's called the general orders of withdrawal. There's 
several, several of those. I think they were signed by Ickes in 
1934. And they withdrew everything that wasn't in the Taylor 
Grazing Districts. 

















HANS: Oh, very good. Okay. 


KARL: There was no vacant unreserved public lands. That's the 
one reason people were so confused. They didn't understand how 
we could turn them down when they merely wanted to enter ona 
homestead because it's all vacant unreserved public domain, 
isn't it? Right, yeah, so they met the qualifications. They 
filed the applications, paid the fee. Why couldn't we enter it? 
Well, we're sorry, but it's withdrawn. And the Secretary had 
discretion to decide whether he wants to or not. This is 
so argumentative with so many people. 























HANS: I can see why there's misunderstanding because when you 
classify lands, you don't have to classify them for disposal. 
You can classify lands as a special use area, too, couldn't you? 
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We actually got down and had to make a decision. 
That's the important thing. The cases are the important thing 
to me than the plans because I've never been able to put plans 
on that high of a level in my mind. Just working with a lot of 
professional people and working with a lot of people in the 
public. The public really is smarter than the professionals 









































when it comes to public interest, you see. Professional thinks 
he knows better than the public, but he really doesn't. So, if 
you're a professional person in this kind of work, give a great 








deal of credit as to what the public is saying to you through 
these organizations or other. Pay them a lot of respect becaus 
local knowledge is very important. Maybe I worked up on the 
Hill too long, but I don't have that high of a regard. I have 
been a professional planner too, but you're very limited. Very 
often you're just there on the job. You don't know the country. 
You come in and it's not quite your field and you got to do this 
quickly and you make a lot of mistakes if you just go off on 
your own notions. 



































HANS: Within the Classification and Multiple Use Act, how would 
it help for planning? Lands were classified for planning? 





KARL: No, they call for plans. After the plans were made, they 
called for action which was to classify the lands either for 
retention or disposal. Two categories. 











HANS: Cause they were already. 


KARL: One of two categories. So, this was heaping on top of 
the already with another one. And it wasn't clear. I mean, see 
they thought the plan was the final action, that is the actual 
disposal would be just a matter of routine afterwards. That's 
not true. The plan doesn't decide anything as I was telling you 
earlier. It's just kind of a blueprint thing. When the cas 
really arrived, are you or aren't you going to exchange this 
land with the state. Are you or aren't you going to let these 
lands be entered into the desert land act or whatever it may be. 
That's when you have to get down to brass tacks and make a 
decision. You plan a guide, and I don't see why you have to 
make all these decisions in advance and think you've made a 
decision when you really haven't made a decision. You've just 















































made plans. They've the two confused. 


HANS: I guess what I was wondering about is, you know, when the 
BLM started to identify areas of critical and environmental 
concern, wild horse ranges, you know, and they started to 
designate areas, the National Conservation areas, it's probably 
later 60's when they started. 





KARL: Well, Bob Jones was doing that, and others were doing 
that, and we were by necessity, we were probably only doing it 
on a piecemeal case basis. Some of the cases were big cases, of 
course. But there was a lot of land involved in certain cases, 
the withdrawal program. We had withdrawal review programs. A 
pretty active one when I was there. But we were hard pressed by 
the backlog I was telling you about. We couldn't even, for a 
while we couldn't even keep up with the correspondence about 
where! s my case and what have you done with my case. Let me 

tell you a funny story. I don't think it's true but. There was 
a lady along about these times that had worked for many years in 
the minerals division of the Eastern States Office. And she 
processed mineral, certain kinds of mineral applications. And 
she retired. So, a few weeks after she had retired, they 
couldn't find a certain important case. It was subject matter 
that she was dealing with. And so, they looked all round her 
desk and everywhere and the case file was just missing, that's 
all. So, allegedly, somebody had noticed her chair. We all sat 
on those hard oak chairs in those days. To make it softer, 
nearly everybody had a green colored pad to put on their chair. 
Somebody thought well, let's look under the pad. Well, there 
was a case. She had been sitting on it for months. I don't 
think that's true. But we were so hard pressed by the case 
levels that when I was active in land classification work, there 
wasn't the luxury to take the time out to do a lot of advanced 
planning. You couldn't keep up with the case load we had. But 
Bob Jones and later and now they have all kinds of staff, I'm 
sure, to make plans. 

















































































































HANS: Once you could get rid of that moratorium and that 
horrible case load that you could start those other activities. 


KARL: Well, you're still hard pressed. I was so upgraded by 


Senator Bible once over how many employees we had. That was 
that famous grazing hearing. I've still got a copy of it here 
some place. 


HANS: You had a good quote in that book. 


KARL: Oh, did I? 


HANS: That favorite thing for a Nevada cowpoke is to 


KARL: Yeah, that's right. George Abbott, the former Solicitor 
said that. George Abbott was from Nevada. He was the Solicitor 
under McKay and I know him very well and he worked up on the 
Hill too. That's what he said. He didn't know I was in the 
audience, I'm sure. And he wasn't the only that didn't know I 
was in the audience. You had the Senator from Montana, the big 
guy, now dead. 











JIM: Metcalf? 


KARL: Who? 


JIM: Metcalf? 


KARL: Metcalf, Lee Metcalf was at that hearing. And I just 
came in the back door and sat down and listened. And every one 




















of the witnesses, of course, was upbraiding us from one end to 
the other, everyone with the Forest Service. Of course, Senator 
Bible was egging them on. This was great stuff for the Senator 
to be sympathetic to his constituents there. How terrible BLM 
and the Forest Service are. So, this George Abbott was the one 
that pulled that one. 





HANS: Was he a rancher? 





KARL: Well, yes, he. Yeah, I think he had a place out there 




















near Carson City, living at Carson City at the time. He was a 
real nice fellow. I liked George. And so, he pulled that. He 
was representing some ranches, I think, at the time. But 
Senator Metcalf was saying to me quite a bit up there. But 

















Metcalf, you know, had a different reputation. He wanted to be 
known as a great conservationist, of course. So, after the 
meeting was over, I went up and shook hands with Senator 
Metcalf. He said to me, you mean you've been sitting out there 
all this time? You know what he meant. He was a little ashamed 
of his performance, you see? 








HANS: That is funny. Because he was instrumental in getting 
FLPMA passed in 76. 


KARL: I guess so. 


HANS: That's a long tenure for him. A long career. 


KARL: Well, we're not getting along very fast here, I'm afraid. 


JIM: Well, we usually don't. 


HANS: It's so hard, yeah. We can talk about so many things. 


JIM: One quick question. You were saying, you know, when you 
came on as Director that sort of the wheels were all returning. 
That BLM was on its way. Are you sort of referencing that 
project 2012 that had just gotten underway at the end of? 











KARL: Oh, that was such a lousy idea. I mean, I ridiculed 
that, of course. I mean, who would want to wait ‘til the year 
2012 to get things in order. That's an absurd idea. Utterly 
absurd. 


JIM: And where was the momentum coming from? 


KARL: Toward these reforms we've been talking about? 


JIM: Right. 





KARL: Well, from President Kennedy. 


JIM: Oh, okay, so. 





KARL: President Kennedy pulled it from the top people. What I 
was doing was trying as fast as I could to carry out what they 
wanted done and that's why I said I found it fairly easy because 
the powers that be were on, let's say, our side. I mean our, I 
mean I'm speaking I thought. I think now for the BLM 
employees. Their side because. I don't mean that to mean that 
there was opposition, of course. I mean, it's hard for me to 
characterize a BLM employee because you find all kinds of people 
in there. But I would think as I tried to explain. You asked 
me, I think, at one time, why did I think the morale improved. 

I think this the main reason the morale did improve because now 
we were sort of on the conservation side. That is, we were 
professional people, and I was one. I think they thought of me 
as a professional person. Been in there and understood these 
things. So, I took kind of aggressive steps to straighten 
things out the way I thought, well the way I wanted but the way 
the rank and file I think all along and I got a lot of 
cooperation from the rank and file on them. Many of who had 
been brow beaten too long. Didn't I cite the case of Fred 
Fishman to you? 


















































JIM: Right. Somewhat cryptic. You talked about 
discrimination and then you cited but you didn't say why. 





KARL: Well, I sensed racial discrimination. But I sensed. He 
was Jewish, you know. And I went to a bar mitzvah for his son. 
Too long of a story. His older son was killed by a bus and 
Someone threw a bomb there and his younger son murdered 
his father eventually. Fred Fishman, while he was still working 
for me in the Department of the Interior, administrative law 
judge, but I thought well, whether there was racial prejudice or 























what, but he was not well treated by the BLM administration 
under Woosley. That's all I can put it to you. Harshly, 
unfairly treated. Everybody knew about it because he had 
obtained the top performance award the year before for his work. 
What kind of award did he get when Woosley came in? He was 
demoted. Either to be demoted and stay in his job or be moved 
to Salt Lake City or Denver, whatever it was. 
































HANS: Irving mentioned that. 


KARL: Irving did? All right. But that's the only one that 
comes to my mind immediately, but I think the general tone of 
bringing in the outside people, so many, and the general tone of 
kind of looking down their nose at what I thought, and the 
others thought were straight forward conservation objectives was 
kind of resented. And that's why I think we were so glad, and I 
was certainly pleased when the power that be through the 
Presidency and the Secretaryship and others made it fairly easy 
for me and others to move right into that vacuum and fill it the 
best we could quickly. We moved quickly. And one time Stu 
Udall spoke to me as though I came back in there on all fours. 

I came back on all fours, and I knew I had to do it quickly 
because, as I say, the chickens came home to roost before the 
year was over. 



























































HANS: T'll be darned. 


KARL: Paid the bill, finally. People began to realize what we 
were doing, I guess. 





HANS: There's a really big change. It's fun. Just read the 
annual reports which became the conservation yearbooks. But in 
the Woosley days, the annual reports talked about how much 
production we had, how much revenues we had. Then you get Udall 
talking about what people need, recreation. 











KARL: Well, Woosley did accomplish a number of things. I don't 
want to downgrade him. 























HANS: Oh, he did. 

KARL: One of the nice things he did was speed up the state 
selection process. He got that pretty well taken care of. So 
that was a good thing. And he had good relations with state 
government peopl It's where he came from. And he did have 
good relations with the using interest, no question about it. 
His relations with certain other groups were not as good. 


HANS: Well, I wanted 


to ask you before. 
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How you were able to do that. 


KARL: Well, John Carver pretty well ran that, a lot of the 
show. And did a first-rate job of it. And notably at a 
hearing, a major hearing held by Senator Bible, the Chairman of 
the Senate of the Public Lands Committee, or perhaps I should 


say the Senate Public Lands Committee, 
estions for Carver. 
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didn't make any sense to have a uniform. It still doesn't. And 
I would oppose it today if they still have it which I think they 
do. Ed Woosley was so insistent that it had to be the same as 

the price of one pound of beef. It's so absurd, had no relation 





to one pound of beef. 





It's utterly absurd. 
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were getting it up to around 20 cents or something at that time, 


I guess. 
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KARL: I can't remember the fee. It may have been 25 cents. We 
added a dime or whatever it was. I don't know. So, you see, I 

had mixed feelings, but so I think Carver led the thing and got 

this through and we did it. Got a lot of credit for it. 





HANS: You'd call Carver kind of an activist cause Carver took 
an active interest. 


KARL: Oh yes, he did. Well, not too much as first, I mean. I 
think he had his hands full with parks and Indians and things in 
the beginning. More problems there than he did with us. He was 
interested in what we had, of course. Maybe I was a little too 
fast for him. I'm getting things through pretty fast and he, as 
I say, the chickens came back to roost so when I began to have 
trouble, politically speaking, he sort of bore some of the brunt 
of it. And did a good job of it. And we had sharp differences 
for a while over some things in 1962 particularly, I guess. And 
so but by and large, personally I was trying to and I had found 
other places in the Department, not just there but in the 
Solicitors Office. That's where I almost thought they were 
trying to harpoon the Secretary's program. I tried to do what I 
had been told or thought the Secretary wanted and you have to go 
through a lot of channels and get surnames and things and I 
began to sense that some people were pretty strong on the other 
side opposing these things, ran into a lot of tough sledding 

After the first couple three months when things kind of 
went too fast. But I remember I testified about the range use 
adjustment part of it, the so-called range cuffs and capacity. 
This was probably more controversial than the fee things were at 
that time, particularly in eastern Oregon. That came to a head 
in the Project which I mentioned to you, and we were a 
great success. We turned the tables completely on our critics 
and not only at that time we reversed the second day of the big 
meeting, we reversed the tables almost completely. One in the 
eyes of the public, I think, as well as the stockman and 
certainly the other onlookers and the papers. And won Senator 
Morris over. And I got here someplace handy what we wrote where 
he was quoted as saying the next year in 62 how wonderful it 
turned out. 


















































































































































HANS: I'd be interested in getting that. 


KARL: Well, let me pull it while we're talking. 


HANS: Yeah, because we have {**Max Lorence(?)**} is going to 
write something. 





KARL: Yeah, well, he was the head man there. 


HANS: And he was your DM? 





KARL: Max was the guy that really put this all together and I 
was just sort of a facilitator but what Max wanted and what I 
thought was good was the same thing and we just came out 
wonderfully on that whole deal. Well there's. Balanced Use of 
Public Lands Called for a Meeting. I like that. 














HANS: Yeah, that's nice. 


KARL: Before I forget it, here's a funny thing. Here's an 
official memorandum from Harold G. Ickes signed HGI, copy of it, 
December 11, 1935. Memorandum for {**Mr. Burloo(?)**}. Mr. 
Burloo was the Assistant Secretary and says with reference to 
the draft of letter to the stockmen. Remember this was shortly 
after the Taylor Act had been passed. Getting ready through 
Farrington Carpenter to set up the districts, you see. And with 
reference to the draft of the letter to the stockmen, I have the 
following observations to make. (1) If these could be addressed 
to the individuals instead of to Mr. Stockman, it would mean a 
good deal more. (2) And I won't read (2) cause there's funny 
parts in number 3. (3) In the second full paragraph on page 3, 
you speak of regional supervisors. I understand that this has 
been changed to regional braziers. And it is a good letter. 

I'm telling you that's true. That's true. So, I can't tell you 
if Ickes had a private joke with Burloo and he was joking 
because the word of course would be graziers. It would be 
regional graziers, of course. So, whether Ickes was having a 
private joke with Burloo and purposely said he had his secretary 
put in the regional braziers or whether his secretary had never 
heard of the term graziers and didn't know how to spell it and 
mistook Mr. Ickes for having said braziers. 










































































HANS: That's great. 


KARL: I'll make copy of that if you. I already gave a copy of 
that to the boys downtown last year. 


HANS: That's beautiful. He has a sense a humor. 


KARL: I think it's on the level. I don't think it was intended 
to have it come out that way. The people out in the district 
said regional braziers. Well, I wanted to follow up on 
that Morris thing. Morris tried a couple of times to get me 
fired, you know. 


























HANS: That's interesting. 
TAPE ENDED 


KARL: I did want to call your attention to one of the pleasant 
outcomes of our Vale project experience and here is Mr. Morris, 
Senator Wayne Morris, in a congressional record of September 23, 
1963. And he's saying that Congressman Ullman and himself. And 
then troubled by the BLM range management program thereto for in 
1961 and that'd he'd been misrepresented by many people that had 
misinterpreted his concern. Let me interject there that he was 
roundly criticized in 1961. And the Oregon Press, they called 
him the Oregon statesman and they also called him range rider 
horse. When he intervened before me, and I foolishly accepted 
his request to hold off on range use adjustments or in 
eastern Oregon temporarily. He wrote me a four or five page 
letter. He signed it at least and I'm not sure who wrote it for 
him. But he was out in Oregon at the time. I still have the 
letter. Asked me to hold off temporarily ‘til he could get back 
to Washington. And we sat over a cup of coffee and we would 
talk about it. But he asked me to temporarily have the cuts 
postponed ‘til he could get back. And I foolishly in a moment 
of not thinking clearly. So, ina talk back to Russell Getty, 
the State Director in Portland, to postpone as Morris and I 
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misunderstood. 


HANS: Did that leave him embitt 


says some people 


ered at you for a while? 


KARL: Well, he wanted me fired, you know. 


HANS: So that did, yeah, he. 


KARL: I think that's when he came around. And so, I suffered 
over that thing. And matter of fact, I think it was severe that 
Carver wanted me to go to Europe for 6 weeks, which I did. I 
went on a UN mission, the Food and Agriculture, to Europe for 
about 6 weeks and visited. A very nice trip. But to get me out 
of the picture a while. Things got too hot, see, over that 
stupid incident. Oh, boy. But then the thing turned around 
because now you see he's praising BLM, right? And all things 
turned out all right. But he says, now he says two years later, 
it's a widely applauded acclaim and a step forward for 
conservation. I'm deeply pleased that it was this recognition. 
So, I'll loan that to you if you want to. 









































HANS: Thank You. Yes. 


KARL: So, I believe that's one of our biggest accomplishments 
or turnarounds. 


HANS: I would like to borrow this because, like I say, we had 
{**Max Lorenz(?)**} working on the story about the Vale Project. 
How it was administered. 


KARL: Give Max some credit for the darn thing. 


HANS: Well, you know one thing I'd like to use in your sidebar 
was from your letter. You kind of were saying how the Vale 
Project might have had its origin in some remarks you made to 
Senator Morris when he asked, gee, how much will this thing 
cost. 








KARL: Well, the project came to my mind spontaneously. No, it 
came to me spontaneously. Well, not too spontaneously because I 
was familiar with the range we'd seen, I'd visited range F 











I knew about that and something about the cost of it and so 
forth and but the notion of getting a project and how much it 
might cost spontaneously at the moment when I was speaking there 
after Morris, in effect, said, well, what can we do? What 
should we do? And there was a vacuum to be filled so I filled 
the vacuum and it worked. That's how it came about. 





HANS: And it spread to many states? In other words, did we 
have many Vale Projects afterwards? 





KARL: Well, I can't say how many or what but yes, it spread. 
Senator Bible wanted some and Idaho wanted some. 


HANS: See this reminds me of Marion Clawson who was able to get 
supplement appropriations going for {**halogy(?)**} which was a 
serious problem. And that was the only way. 


KARL: No, Morris went. No, we got more money. We got money 
earmarked for this. 


HANS: I just saw a little parallel there. 


KARL: Yeah, that right. Sure, same thing, same idea. 


HANS: Well, the only thing I'd be curious in is what you did 
after BLM. If you wanted to comment on how that happened and 
then how you worked with the Public Land Law Review Commission 
for the Department. 








KARL: Well, they knew I was. I'd worked, of course, with 
Sherman Aspinall and I was delighted when the commission was 
formed, of course. And frankly up to that point, I'd kind of 
written my own ticket. I was sort of left alone to trouble 
shoot and but by and large, I wrote my own job description. And 
Chuck Stoddard let me know. No, not Chuck Stoddard. Yeah, 
Chuck Stoddard let me know almost immediately. He didn't want 
me monkeying around with BLM up there. He said, you've already 
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and I did was go out and play golf together. He was a very nice 
gent. He gives me and I attended all the meetings and 
he signed the reports. This went on ‘til his and then 
I retired. It made it a nice way to end up. 


HANS: Yeah. 


KARL: About 5 years of that. I went to all their meetings. 
Well, that's enough on that. But after I retired though, I 
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the funeral of his first wife here in Washington 
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JIM: That sort of ties into something. You know reading your 
letters, you talk about one of the things that you were fighting 
was sort of a tug of war between the concept of multiple use 
versus dominant use. And Aspinall since you knew him and 
everything and the way, at least the way I read the report when 
it came out, sort of leans towards sort of a dominant use. 














KARL: Oh, yes, no question about it. 


JIM: Can you got a little bit more into that and how you felt 


how the Commission handled it. 


KARL: Well, the idea of the dominant use rested well with 
commercial interests that thought or assumed that if land were 
in any way designated as chiefly forest land that other users or 
requirements would more or less be swept aside and give 
subservience to produce production of timber. Likewise grazing 
or mining or any of the others. And since outdoor recreation, 
to mention one of the others, was so widespread and sort of 
diverse, by its nature. It would be hard think of anything 
other than let's say a national park or such an area where you'd 
say that was the primary use. And so, the commercial users were 
pleased with Milton Pearl's ideas or others, probably endorsed 
by Aspinall. Technically there were many critics who said well, 
it doesn't, multiple use doesn't mean anything. It's just a 
meaningless jumble of words. You think of it as just hit or 
miss or indiscriminate allowing things to run amuck, you sée, 
without choice or without planning and you end up with a mish 
mash, that sort of criticism. But these were people and if you 
just take the dictionary meaning of words, if you're uninformed 
and just an amateur in this field, why that would be maybe the 
first thing that would occur to you. Where dominant, that means 
something because then you have something you can stick your hat 
on, being something important and significant. But, of course, 
that's not so technically and I was enough of a professional and 
I used my professionalism along with Ed Cliff as I told you, a 
forester, the chief man of the Forest Service before th 
commission. I remember we testified or got up. We weren't 
witnesses, we just got up and spoke. The commission allowed us 
to speak along with others. So, we just made it pretty emphatic 
that what you're talking about isn't so. There's a professional 
meaning. These are words of art to come down, the heritage from 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot and I told you maybe on 
the phone or somewhere that Stu Udall even quote Gifford Pinchot 
in his book, The Forest Conservation Wave, or whatever it's 
called. 























































































































HANS: You mentioned that in your letter. 


KARL: In the letter. But going back to Pinchot and the fact 
that and gives the origin of what we now call the multiple use 
which was simply that up to that time, forest management 
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few people 
sheet that 


And not many 
know what the hist 
t professionals. 

it meant. 
and many BLM people didn't know what 
either as far as that's concerned. 





Lory 


And I had 


Our lawyers 


didn't have a 
I 
as soon as I 

got one later. 


d reserve in some of 
t and Aspinall chastised me 
d one day and now, 

to call 
thing I 
the nat 
language al 


Mr. 
those 
could 











tional 
lmost 
said, that's 
Landstrom 








I forget the 
that give 

of public 
Mr. 


Be 





Of course, 


in terms of article 3 which is 
those was to establish the outward limits of 
as compared to power of 
that was authorized. 


about it. 
tripartite 





JIM: You 


KARL: Oh, 
criticized 
introduced, 


and testified 


bad) Da Tbs 


these different 


HANS: 


KARL: 


HANS: 
Senate. 


KARL: Well 


In the House, 











the states. 





But the. 
system, 


So, 
see. 


got along with Aspinall? 


of course, yeah, 
the bill. 
after 


that 











Congress was jus 
I gave him the whole story. 


the Congress. 


Tt 


But the purpose of 
the federal power 
wasn't just Congress 

















of course. 
I said the bill as introduced, 
the Commission had been terminated, 
it was a bad bill. 


I used that 


authorized to pass laws 
We're ina 


He didn't like it when I 
that he 

I went up 
very term of 

















that it could be mad 


ways. 


But 





yeah. 





bill. And 


not very complimentary, 
right if it's amended al 


, his bill is the one that 
I went up and testified. And he said, 
he said. But 
ong these lines. So, 
said, you can have 5 minutes. I had a 
minutes and I said well, it'l 


can have 5 
but 
minutes. 





JIM: Le 
throw some 





about multiple use, 


then he said, 











tol 


His was introduced in the House. 








rable if you. We had 


As opposed to the administration version which was the 


told him was the bad 
well that's 
said it can be made all 














he gave me, h 





long paper he said you 





1 take less than that 





well, 


you stopped me, 


t me just ask a real quick question. 
things at you and you just kind of answer. 
while you were Director, 


you've already taken 10 


I'm just going to 
Speaking 
can you give us 





some idea of the relative importance or what the thoughts were 


within the 
let's say, 








BLM for 
that are in place now. 





these particular program areas that are, 
First of all, 


let's say, 


recreation. We know from your letters that you were saying that 
you were kind of speeding up the RMPP disposals or leases. Were 
you looking at an idea of having BLM become active in recreation 
at about this period of time itself? Sort of taking the lead 
rather than identifying areas and doing. 














KARL: Oh, we were doing that way back in the 50's back in 
Portland, Oregon. I mean that was old hat in BLM, not ona 
grand scale but BLM had already started to have some picnic 
areas and trails reserved along streams and lakes and things of 
this sort way back in the 50's even or maybe in the 40's as far 
as I know. 





JIM: But that was O&C? 

KARL: No. 

JIM: Even though you didn't have the legislative authority to 
do that? 





KARL: Well, we had authority to do, to reserve access routes. 


I think we did that. And even I saw to that . A 
fellow working was very helpful on that. Mark Tike, he was way 
before his time in this respect. He liked to fish and hunt, and 








he was and I brought it up immediately to see what he was after. 
And he wanted recreation access and facilities, whatever we 
could build. We were doing that back in the 50's I think that's 
where we were on a small scale, of course. 





HANS: Did he get volunteers to help build facilities and 
trails? 





KARL: No, it was self. It was just a matter of access. I 
don't remember any building that was a matter of access. 
Reserving rights-of-way, reserving easements and titles for 
access primarily. I don't think we had a construction program. 














HANS: When Kennedy came in, he had that accelerated public 
works program there, big things. 


KARL: Yeah, I think we had. I can't say for sure when it 
started or how much it was. But, I guess, well, I think 
campground, what in the 60's? 





HANS: Yeah. There's a big one that Rio Grande Gorge in the 
Taos Resource Area. 





KARL: Yeah, I remember one that was controversial in my wife's 
home county which is Sherman County, Oregon. And her cousin's 
husband was the newspaper editor there and a member of the state 
legislature. And he didn't want an access road that we were 
building along the Deschutes River. And he took me down, I was 
the Director at the time, I remember now. Showed me that and 
said we don't want people in here. He said look at all that dry 
grass, they'll burn it up. What he really wanted was private 
access, see. A key to the gate, a good fishing spot for the 
local people. They didn't want Portland people to come along 
there, so he asked me to cancel it. But I didn't, of course. 
And they were building an access road down there Bridge 
down along the east banks. Yeah, I remember that now. 
































JIM: What about wildlife? 


KARL: Well, I can't remember much how far we went. There were 
withdrawals to enlarge or create new reservations, I remember. 
They wanted, the one most controversial was up in Montana. Fort 
Peck, was it? And Fort Peck gave Fort Peck dam or some other 
refuge up there were BLM was jointly administering the land with 
the Wildlife Service. The Wildlife Service had the wildlife 
function and we had the grazing function. And a proposal. Was 
that at the Fort Peck area? 




















JIM: Yeah. 





KARL: And I got my foot into that one, though. Employees or 








officers of the Wildlife Service were harshly critici 





zing our 


people out there in Montana, almost were telling lies about the 
number of animal unit months of grazing that were being allowed 





out there. The State Director, Ed Rawlins, I think i 





t was, said 


my figures are correct and I backed them up. And I got in an 





altercation down the hallway one day in the Interior 














Department 


with the Assistant Director of Fish and Wildlife. Must have 
raised my voice. He said you think we ought to be talking out 





here in the hallway, he said, over that very project. 
proposal was to eliminate all of grazing, of course. 
my foot in the wrong direction on that one. 





But the 
And I got 


JIM: Any concern about cultural resources, archeological, 


historical? 


KARL: Well, that was provided for as best we could in the way 





of refusal to classify for disposal where those came 


JIM: Prior programs, any big development? 


KARL: We went as far as we could with the money and 


on, yeah. 


certainly 


Alaska was the big-scale operation. I visited the jump school 





up there. Roger Robinson ran that in Alaska. And I 





visited the 





jump school up there and I was escorted around in one of their 
airplanes, one of the Gremlin Gooses. So, they had a big 








program. We didn't have any tremendous fires, I don' 
when I was Director, fortunately. 


JIM: Anything in Alaska that struck you as. 








t think, 


KARL: Oh yeah. An awful time with the State selection program. 
Awful time with that. I had to disagree some with my good 
friend Roscoe Bell who was on the state land commission. 





Senator Gruening got after me because he didn't thin 


enough appropriations to make all the cadastral surveys that 





were required were piecemeal, some of them. They wan 


k I got 


CT 





ct 


ted the 


maximum of surveys. I didn't want. I said, well why don't we 


I told Roscoe in a letter and told Roscoe wh 





just take care of this the easy way. You just tell u 





y don't we 
s the 


natural boundaries by rivers an 
ticket under yours, and we'll g 
surveys. That went over with a 


d lakes or ridges, one fell swoop 
et it over with without cadastral 
thud. 





HANS: When did the Native claims issue come up? Was that 





after? 


KARL: Oh, that was after I thi 


nk I left. 





HANS: Yeah, I think that morat 


KARL: I don't believe I. I ca 





HANS: There was just a really 


KARL: I think that's why Gruen 
Bartlett who is the other senat 





orium was later 60's. 


n't remember any activity, no. 


terrible. 


ing wanted me. And Senator Bob 
or and Bob Bartlett. It was 


another appropriation, senate appropriation subcommittee hearing 
over that. And Bartlett raised the question of the selections. 











And he asked something about th 
acres or whatever it was. Ist 
the exact figure. And, but I b 
larger acreages saving the gove 

I gave him an honest an 














e minimum size, 5,000, under 20 
hat the figure? I can't remember 
egan to talk in terms of much 
rnment the money of making these 
swer and that's what I believed. 








We could speed it up at much 1 
he, of course, didn't like that 
wanted the most, he could get i 
cadastral surveys to save the s 
that they were getting this hug 
money. So, his secretary was a 
misunderstood what he told her, 
somebody in his office sent an 
And they ran a story about me, 

the Light of Ignorance." And t 
knowing what the limit was at a 
































talked to man because, oO 
was. I mean to get the most, o 
claimed I didn't know what it w 





ss expense in my judgement. And 
a bit because he naturally 

n the way of expenditures for 
tate of Alaska money. Nevermind 

e grant and all. They had the 
woman that I'd met. I think she 
or she wasn't there, but, 

ews story out to an Alaska paper. 
and the heading was "Basking in 

he story charged me of not 

ll. Not even knowing there was a 




















limit, you know. Yeah, so it made me made. I went up and 


f course, I knew what the limit 
f course, that was obvious. She 
as. Well, you know, it's hard to 











those lines. 


take that stuff. Yeah, we had our problems with Alaska along 





JIM: Any mining questions that were particularly sticky at 


that time? 


KARL: Oh, yeah. All kinds of them. 








I put my foot into out at Denver one day. 
Colorado Mining Association. And I picked up a Washington Post 
on the way out. I was supposed to speak about the mining law 
How do you find discovery or 
how do prove up the claim? I was a little bit hardboiled, I 


problems of discovery, problems. 





thought, I guess. I wanted them 





don't have discovery, you're in trespass, 


CO LreSpect 


Mining law is a problem. 


Addressed the 














did I get in hot water with the o 








ther sector 





t the law. If you 
that's all. Oh boy, 
Out in 


California, kind of, someone asked me from the San Francisco 
what I thought about the mother lode country and some 
press release had been put out while I was away from town and 
the Bureau was going to crack down on trespass up in the mother 
lode. And I said, well, that makes sense to me but where there 
had been no discovery, it would be unauthorized use and yes, we 
do want to discover those and take action if it's 
there. I thought that was straight forward. 
back, JIM Carr, the Undersecretary under Udall called me. He 
said, KARL, you can't my friends and relatives trespassers. He 
said, just abruptly. Upbraided me, see? I knew JIM pretty 



































well. I said JIM what do you want me 





Unauthorized users? And but he was angry, 























an 





So, when I got 





to call them? 


d Carver didn't 

















like it. In staff meeting, he confronted me in the staff 
meeting, his staff meeting, with this press release. Dwight 
read it. He was our information man there in those days, put 
out and I didn't know about if, of course. The first I'd seen 
it. And said BLM Cracking Down on Unauthorized Users or 
something. So, Carver let me have it and he asked the other 
staff people what they thought of it. Well, they agreed with 





Carver that this is not very good public relations for this sort 
of thing. Well, I said, probably I've not too well read it, but 














I stand behind the program. We're out to enforce the law here. 
We've got a trespass handbook and our job as we see it is to rid 
the public lands of unauthorized users where we find them. 


That's our job. I stuck with it. 
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Despite the opposition. 
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one of the troubl 
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you, 
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Possessio. 


common law from 


once you file a mining claim, 
He like 
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the 49ers back 
themselves as a mining association, 


time 
to 





had with Carver. 





quote that law. 
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te law. An 
in 
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ernment had a st 
the government, then they had 
there was no market ] 
Nobody would buy it 
t time and the right place. 
That's his exact 
in a weak moment I quoted him before the Colorado 
tion. 


You coul 


then it's yours. 
to prove up on the claim. 


d based on the old unwrit 
California when they organized 


the right time and 
of uranium had dropped 
tockpile program but 
on that. Other 
t sell, you couldn' 
So, he said I struck 
If it had been now, I 
words. This so 
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Carver thought that if 
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that 


With their possession 

And this was Carver, 
we clashed about 
Colorado miners didn't like 
right, 
I just read what 


Ss 


I didn't really 
thought 
had 
luable when you first st 
you'd lost 
was 


ty 
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the 
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And we h 


ing. 





Sy 
now. 

this as you 
this a bit 


the federal government 





has 
t's up to the miners 


Tha 


ave no business interfering 
see. 





Don't have to have a 

I had to deal with hin, 

can see. So, of course, 
And I didn't say I 





ee. I just quo 


he said. 








ou had to have a 


to continue to be one. 
taked claim, 
There was no discovery 





our discovery. 
sticker. 


I knew 


ted 


mean that. 


That was the st 
ts of fun with the mining group. 

thing that went on. 
the wool growers. 
their company of them and so forth. 


I was a gues 


And so, 


this fellow, this miner 
t they thought I meant 

But I sort of agreed 
discovery, not only to 
And even the uranium 
if it now was not 











Bu 











ticker. Oh, 

Let me tell you 
ct out at Salt 

a lot of them and enjoyed 
I sat. I wasn't at 











the head table. I was on the side table. And the waiter came 
around and you had your choice either of beef or lamb. Another 
blunder I made. I chose beef. Should never had done that. 
See, wasn't thinking. Always eat lamb if you're invited out by 
the wool growers. 











HANS: I'll have to remember that one. 
KARL: All right, we're running over time. 


JIM: Yeah, that's true. Carver, just real quick. He, you 
know, from things you said that Stoddard said, and some other 
people said. He seems to have been just so out of step with the 
general philosophy that Udall seemed to be trying to or the 
program, I mean, he seems to be a reactionary. 


KARL: You have something in your statement. I support you part 
of the way on your statement or your conclusion. As I say, I 
had lots of trouble with Carver and almost always it had this 
resemblance which he seemed to be on the side of users or 
commercial side. Almost always this turned out to be the case. 
And I somehow was always on the other side of the general 
public, I thought. The public interest and more particularly in 
the recreation parts or wildlife or something of this sort. 
Although I didn't think I was. It's just that's the way the 
facts of a particular situation seemed to . And it's 
unfortunate. But I don't think Carver had that particularly in 
mind. I think he may have inherited a little of Frank Church's 
thinking having worked on the Hill and having to deal with 
constituents. In those days, the commercial groups were more 
vociferous. They had the lobbyist, and they had the 
associations, more than now days we have I think many ;: 
Conservation groups had gotten the over hand, too much power. 
Maybe too much going the other way. They didn't have that 
problem. But more than that, if I may say so, I think John in 
all due respect had ambitions, you know. More than just where 
he was. He had a good background. He was a lawyer, he 
practiced law and worked for Church. And here he became th 
Assistant Secretary and later the Undersecretary. Then he was a 
member of the Power Commission, and he did succeed, you see. 
TAPE ENDED 


























































































































